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quences might have been serious unless Dr. Shackle-
ton (a cousin of the explorer who as it chanced
was in practice at Bushey) had been at hand to
administer a timely injection.

Of the many lectures he was called upon to
deliver, illustrated with his own slides, that to the
Royal Institution was the most important.   It was
timed for a certain length, but he sat down amid
shouts of e Go on !' from the learned members,
the Chairman,  Sir William Grookes,  remarking
that he had but one fault to find with the lecture :
it was far too short.   At first he read his lectures,
but as his confidence grew he delivered them in a
simple  direct  conversational   way,   lit  up   with
humour, which delighted his audiences.   He was
happy, he said, if only he could make them laugh.
When lecturing on scurvy and its treatment his
chief points were that fresh seal-meat is preferable
to lime-juice;   that lumbago and muscular rheu-
matic pains were common, but that there was no
arthritic attack;   nor was there anaemia, but the
haemoglobin was actually increased;  the taste for
alcohol of all kinds decreased as the cold grew more
intense.   It required far more courage for him to
face an audience than to cross a crevasse, and he
could never accustom himself to the nightmare of
after-dinner speeches in which he had to reply to
a eulogy.   At the first of these ordeals,  at St.
George's, he was speechless and was only rescued
from dire confusion by the tactful intervention of
his  friend  Fraser.   Scott,   too,   with  his  native
modesty, was at first equally neryous as a public
speaker.   Before addressing the Zoological Society
on one occasion Wilson wrote to his father: